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of involuntary blind-man's buff, strikes its tiny golden visor 
against the blinding lamp. Ah, thy doom is sealed ! A 
feminine scream. Then the nervous mistress, napkin in 
hand, courageously attacks, and with the scissors triumph- 
antly captures, and most satisfactorily destroys "the pesky 
thing ! " 

Note. — Fig. 3 represents the pupa of Laehnostema fusca, the June 
bug, which was turned up by the spade in a garden in Maine, about the 
middle of May. The pupa of Cotalpa must closely resemble that of the 
June bug. It will be seen in our review of the Cosmos, that the coekchaf- 
fer lives three years instead of five as stated by early authors. — (Eds.) 



THE OSPEEY, OR FISH -HAWK. 

BY AUGUSTUS FOWLEK. 

This well-known migratory hawk (Pandion Oarolinensis) 
arrives on our coast about the last of April, and departs for 
the south in the month of October. It subsists entirely 
upon fish, which it procures by its own industry, laboring 
from morning till evening twilight. Upon examining this 
bird it will be seen by its peculiar organization how well it is 
adapted for its vocation. The body is compact and strong, 
wings long, pointed, and extremely powerful ; the femur and 
tibia muscular ; the soles of the feet supplied with hard scaly 
protuberances, which, with its long, sharp, round claws, pre- 
vent its prey from slipping from its grasp when once fairly 
struck. In the Osprey the wings denote great power ; they 
are acute and long, and, as the wing is the lever of the power, 
the more distant its extremity is from the centre of motion the 
more power it has in resisting the air. The stiff, elastic quill- 
feathers arising from the wing of the osprey, called the 
primaries, are sixteen inches in length including the quills ; 
the quills are three and a half inches long, and seven-eighths 
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of an inch in circumference ; the feathers, arising from the 
spurious wing that lie close on the quills of the primaries are 
also very stiff and give them great support, each primary 
feather measuring seven-eighths of an inch in width from the 
greater wing coverts to near its extremity, with the lamina 
strongly connected by the fibrils of each ; those on the upper 
edge of the shaft are stiff and curve downward, a wise pro- 
vision in its construction without which the resistance of the 
air against the wing would be lost by a counteracting resist- 
ance in its ascent. In its downward beat on the air the flat 
surface of the feather only presents itself, in its upward 
stroke its edges are presented, and the air passes through them. 
Thus the curvature, length, and power of the wings of the 
Fish-hawk are designed to be of great service under peculiar 
circumstances. Rising high in the air and wheeling in his 
flight, he discovers his finny prey far below him in the 
water. He poises himself for a moment, then swiftly de- 
scends upon his victim. The fish feeling the piercing claws 
of the hawk, leaps forward through the water, and, having 
his head lifted up by the power of the hawk, swims to the 
surface and is easily borne into the air ; these are the more 
favorable circumstances for, the hawk. 

There are instances when in striking the fish the hawk 
fastens to him less favorably, and does not so easily succeed 
in procuring his prize. When the hawk has seized his prey 
so far behind as to give the fish an opportunity of descending 
deeper in the water, he is sometimes drawn under its surface, 
especially if the fish is large. When this occurs the struggle 
is desperate, for the contest is, which will now remain in his 
element. It is to the advantage of the hawk, being placed in 
such hazardous circumstances, that his wings are differently 
constructed from those of other hawks. Those long, stiff, 
elastic quill-feathers arising from the hands of the wings of 
the hawk which curve to such a degree as to be used over his 
body while partly submerged in the water, give him the vic- 
tory. After the osprey has secured his prey he rises from 
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the water and shakes himself, then immediately starts for the 
woods or some stand to feed upon his spoils. Having 
reached the tree upon which he intends to light, he circles 
around two or three times before he rests upon it ; so cautious 
is he lest the Bald-eagle (Haliaetus leucocephalus) , which so 
often robs him of his food, may approach him unseen, he 
remains looking about him for some minutes before com- 
mencing to eat ; no danger being apprehended, he then strips 
off a piece of the fish and swallows it. After every mouth- 
ful he takes a survey. 

A number of years ago a pair of fish-hawks built their 
nest in Ipswich, Mass. They were so often shot at, and the 
nest robbed of their eggs, that they abandoned the spot. 
Their nest is composed chiefly of sticks and seaweed ; it is 
large for the size of the bird, measuring three feet in diame- 
ter and two feet in height ; the cavity for the reception of 
eggs is shallow, as is usually in nests of all birds of prey. 
The attachment between the male and female is strong : the 
former not only assists in incubation, but also supplies the 
female with food while performing the arduous task ; after 
having brought her a fish he will rise above the nest in a 
spiral flight to a great height, then descending on half-closed 
wings with great force until near the nest, he sweeps around 
uttering a piercing scream. The female acknowledges the 
honor thus paid her by rising ill the nest and partly extend- 
ing her wings. The fish-hawk usually lays three eggs, 
sometimes four ; their ground color is white tinged with red ; 
the larger end is sometimes almost entirely covered with 
blotches of dark umber brown, and spots of the same color are 
thickly scattered on the smaller end ; they vary in size, usually 
they are two and a half inches in length by one and seven- 
eighths inches in diameter. At the earliest dawn of day the 
labors of this fish-hunter commences. He seems to know no 
danger in the oftentimes perilous undertaking of fastening to 
a too powerful fish. He crosses our bays, enters the rivers and 
creeks, still pursuing the chase in wet or dry weather, appar- 
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ently for the pleasure and excitement it gives, rather than to 
procure for himself food. This insurmountable passion he 
gratifies without the least fear of plunging from the great 
height to which he soars, whizzing through the air swifter 
than the torrent into which he rushes, making the water foam 
around him. Night often overtakes him in the heat of the 
pursuit, and not until the last ray of light has disappeared in 
the west does he forsake the chase. His day's hunt over, he 
perches upon some tree bordering upon the shore of the river 
or coast of the sea, and remains through the night. He is 
awakened by the freshness of the morning air and the roar 
of the long rolling waves when their irresistible columns 
meet the shore and are broken. He rises and shakes the 
dews of night from his feathers, gives them a few touches 
with his bill, and again goes forth, rejoicing in his strength, 
over waters filled with a superabundance of food. 



THE PARASITES OF THE HONEY-BEE. 

BY A. S. PACKARD, JE. 

Very few bee-keepers are probably aware how many 
insect parasites infest the Honey-bee. In our. own literature 
we hear almost nothing of this subject, but in Europe much 
has been written on bee parasites. From Dr. Edward 
Assmuss' little work on "the Parasites of the Honey-bee," 
we glean many of the facts now presented, and which can- 
not fail to interest the general reader as well as the owner of 
bees. 

The study of the habits of animal parasites has of late 
gained much attention among naturalists, and both the 
honey and wild bees afford good examples of the singular 
relation between the host and the parasites which live upon it. 
Among insects generally, there are certain species which 



